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Ghirlandaio. And Old Man and His Grandson , c. 1 9 68, Collage, 12 x 9 inches 







Le s Constellations V o i s i n e s de Pole , 1950s, Box Construction, 18 x 12 x 5 inches 







































Penny Arcade Series, 1960s, Collage, 11 1/4 x 8 3/8 inches 
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Untitled (Hotel du Nord), ca. 1960 s • Collage • 11V* x 8% inches (29.2 x 21.6 cm) 


‘L'Abeille", mid 1960’s • Collage 11% x 874 inches (28.6 x 21 cm) 

























































Untitled (after Corot), ca. 1960's • Collage • 11% x 8% inches (29.2 x 21.6 cm) 
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“50,000 Years from Today”, ca. 1960’s Collage • 11% x 8% inches (29.5 x 22.2 cm) 


















Untitled (Celestial Navigation), ca. 1960’s • 11Va x 8 V 2 inches (29.2 x 21.6 cm) 
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‘For Jeanne Eagles”, 1963-65 • Collage • 11Va x 8Va inches (28.9 x 21.3 cm) 
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Joseph Cornell. Constellation Variant. Box construction, by 12 by 4 inches. 





Joseph Cornell. Thimble Box. Box construction 4 by 8 H? by 8 V* inches. 
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Joseph Cornell. Grand Hotel, Brindisi, Ostend Voyageurs. Box construction, 19V4 by 12V*by 4 V2 inches. 



Joseph Cornell. Navigation Series Box. Box construction, 13^by 18V* by 4^ inches. 
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Joseph Cornell, “Untitled”, c.1952-54- Box construction •17%x11%x4% inches (44x30x10.8 cm) 
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SANDBOX, 15" x 9" x 1" deep, ca. 1950 






























SANDBOX, 13 3/4" x 8" x 1 3/4" deep, ca. 1950 














SANDBOX, 14" x 8 5/8" x 3/4" deep, ca. 1952 












HOTEL DE L’ETOI LE, 181/2" x 14" x 7" deep, ca. 1952 

















HOTEL DE L'EUROPE, 17" x 11" x 4" deep, ca. 1949 



























SAND FOUNTAIN, 11" x 8" x 4" deep, ca. 1952 
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Collage Show Honors Joseph 

By Hll.TON KRAMER 


\S 

Cornell 



One of the shadowbox constructions of Joseph Cornell 
on view at the Queens County Art and Cultural Center. 


From 19139 until his death 
last December at the age of 
69, the American artist Joseph 
Cornell lived and worked in 
a modest, white-shingled 
house on Utopia Parkway in 
Mushing, Queens. Although 
Ins work was widely exhib¬ 
ited both here and abroad— 
in recent years, there were 
notable exhibitions at both 
the Guggenheim and Metro¬ 
politan museums in New York 
and at I he Document a show 
in Kassel, West Germany— 
and Ins reputation was more 
or less established as a clas¬ 
sic, his accomplishments had 
never met with any official 
recognition in the borough 
where he had made his home 
for the entire course of his 
artistic career. 

Now this oversight has 
been splendidly corrected with 
a beautiful exhibition of Cor¬ 
nell’s collages and construc¬ 
tions at the new Queens 
County Art and Cultural Cen¬ 
ter in Hushing Meadow. The 
“Homage to Joseph Cornell” 
exhibition organized by C’lare 
Fisher, the center’s executive 
director, consists of 85 works 
drawn mainly from the art¬ 
ist’s estate Certain parts of 
the exhibition have been in¬ 
cluded in previous surveys of 
Cornell’s work, but there are 
also numerous examples of 
Ins art that are being shown 
for the first time. 

• 

Cornell's work is unusual 
in (lie degree to which it dis¬ 
tills its characteristic imagery 
and effects from a deep in¬ 
volvement with other art— 
both specific details from the 
Old Masters and personal as¬ 
sociations with a wide range 
of popular as well as fine-art 
materials. This is an artist 
who works very much as a 
pud works, combining a wide 
range of incongruous images 
into visual metaphors that 
achieve a very private yet 
deeply affecting poetic con- 
gmity of their own. 

Thus, in the shadowbox 
mostnn lions, commonplace 
objects from the dime store 
—soap-bubble pipes, tiny rub¬ 
ber balls, liqueur glasses, etc. 
-are combined with maps of 
the heavens, painted passages 
and other visual materials to 


form a kind of three-dimen¬ 
sional poetry. In the collages, 
details of magazine illustra¬ 
tions, coins and postage 
stamps, odd fragments of In 
bels, images of birds, etc., are 
given a vivid pictorial coher¬ 
ence that effectively removes 
them from the materials of 
which they are composed. In 
Cornell's art, we easily recog¬ 
nize the separate visual com¬ 
ponents he has joined togeth¬ 
er, and yet the work itself 
retains its air of poetic mys¬ 
tery. 

• 

This is an art. then, less 
concerned with the world at 
large — despite so many 
easily recognized symbols— 
than with a private realm of 
the imagination. It is a 
deeply hermetic art, as in¬ 
scrutable in some ways as 
the most difficult modern 
poems, and based on a sim¬ 
ilar obsession with private 
mythologies and recurring 
enigmas. 

Yet it is also an art that is, 
in other respects, wonder¬ 
fully accessible to anyone 
who brings to it the requisite 
innocence. It is crowded with 
beguiling visual incident, 
which, though it never re¬ 
counts anything remotely re¬ 
sembling an intelligible nar¬ 
rative, nonetheless exerts 
some of the appeal that 
draws us to fairy tales and 
old legends. There is a simi¬ 
lar quality of wonder, magic 
and mystery combined with 
vivid detail and pleasurable 
surprise It is an art that 
completely absorbs our at¬ 
tention even when we are at 
a complete loss to explain 
the “meaning” of any its 
details. 

In the selection Miss Fisher 
has brought together at the 
Queens County Center, there 
are some 20 boxes represent¬ 
ing Cornell's work at its 
highest, level of accomplish¬ 
ment. The collages are less 
consistently first-rate, yet 
there is a sufficient number 
of the best to make this ex¬ 
hibition a notable event. 

Working with rather primi¬ 
tive resources in a building 
that was not originally de¬ 
signed to house art exhibi¬ 
tions of this sort—1 ho renter 


has taken over part of the 
New York City Building that 
was once part of the World’s 
Fair—Miss Fisher has some¬ 
how managed to install Cor¬ 
nell’s work in a way that 
does justice to its remarkable 
quality. There are no design 
gimmicks here, only a 
straightforward presentation 
of the artist’s vision, and this 
turns out to be quite the best 
way to see what Cornell was 
up to. 

• 

It is astonishing to realize 
that the Queens County Art 
and Cultural Center A fire 
first, facility of its kind to be 
opmy'H on a permanent hasis 


in Queens. There is certainly 
a need for such a gallery, 
which will bring exhibitions 
of museum quality to a pub¬ 
lic that has been required, 
until now, to travel to Man¬ 
hattan to see art exhibitions 
of any serious scope 

The Cornell exhibition is 
thus a double benefaction. It 
pays homage to Queens’s 
most illustrious modern ar¬ 
tist, who lived most of his 
life scarcely 10 minutes away 
from the site of this exhibi¬ 
tion, and it sets a high stand¬ 
ard for exhibitions of the 
future. 

The display continues 
through May 6. 
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Joseph Cornell, untitled, collage, 15" x 12", 1960s, from the Cornell estate 

COSMOLOGIES 

SEPTEMBER 11 - OCTOBER 9 1999 

VIJA CELMINS • JOSEPH CORNELL • PATERSON EWEN • GATH IE FALK 
TERENCE JOHNSON • MARY PRATT • RICHARD PRINCE • JACK SHADBOLT 

Equinox Gallery 

2321 Granville Street Vancouver B.C. V6H 3G4 
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JOSEPH CORNELL 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
January 30 - March 28, 1982 



Checklist of works added by the Art Institute of 
Chicago to the exhibition organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, and made 
possible by generous support from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 
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8 FILMS BY 

JOSEPH CORNELL 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 3, AT 8:00 P.M. 

Joseph Cornell, one of the unique American contemporary artists of this century, has influenced many artists around 
the world with his brilliant assemblage/collage artworks. Less known, but just as beautiful, are his films. Centuries 
of June and Gnir Rednow were made with the help of Stan Brakhage. Cotillion, The Midnight Party, Children's Party, 

Carrousel, Jack's Dream, and Thimble Theatre were assisted by Larry Jordan, who has written that Cornell’s films are 
“a delight to anyone whose soul has not been squashed by the heavy dictates of art.” 

BEYOND BAROQUE LITERALY/ARTS CENTER (310) 822-3006 

681 Venice boulevard, Venice Admission: $6 non-members, $3 members 


































































An International, Interdisciplinary Conference 
on the Work of 


American Artist Joseph Cornell 

Centre for Studies in Surrealism 

& Its Legacies 
University of Essex, UK 

17-19 September 2003 

for more information log on to www.essex.ac.uk/sosicornell.htm 
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Observatory 1950 


Soap Bubble Set 1953 




Joseph Cornell’s boxes promise 
the freedom of dreams whose 
radiant landscapes close and 
open at the dreamer’s wish. 

They are full of distances. 

Spirals and night skies denote 
infinity; yet the spirals may be 
corked into a bottle upon a 
shelf. Star charts, maps of the 
moon and of the Palatine Hill 
provide instructions for im¬ 
possible journeys. Musical 


scores transcribe interval, des¬ 
cribing motion in both space 
and time. Mirrors and glass re¬ 
flect each other, stacking up 
zones of inaccessibility. Mul¬ 
tiple spaces are tucked into 
tight nests of mirrored enclo¬ 
sures. Cornell’s closed recti¬ 
linear structures offer and with¬ 
draw entry into luminous inner 
depths. 


The constant theme of contain¬ 
ment is emphasized by certain 
objects—bottles, cups and 
goblets. These receptacles are 
often made of glass which re¬ 
veals its contents while its re¬ 
flections dematerialize and 
remove them. Indeed, the glass 
fronts of the boxes recede their 
entire interiors into intangi¬ 
bility. Other objects—butterflies 
and pictures of birds and 


angels—establish the artist's 
complementary theme of re¬ 
lease. of free motion in infinite 
spaces. 

Cornell not only selects images 
evocative of motion but, with 
rings sliding on poles, shifting 
sands and rolling balls, incor¬ 
porates actual movement in his 
works. He was one of the first 
artists to do so. Using retractile 

















Medici Prince ca. 1952 


Homage to the Romantic Ballet 1941 



materials such as glass, sand 
and mirrors, he also incorpo¬ 
rates actual light with its eva¬ 
nescent tones and reflections. 

“An adept at simple halluci¬ 
nation”, Cornell chooses and 
arranges his materials for qua¬ 
lities of allusiveness and 
change. Sand, standard literary 
image for the passage of time, 
is unstable in contour, dimen¬ 
sions and surface. Old wood, 


flaked paint, torn and burnt 
scraps of paper further imply 
time and the emotions associ¬ 
ated with its changes. 

Images drawn from the intang¬ 
ible spaces of the past, which 
can never be fully known, are 
open to the imagination. With 
his use of dim portraits of 
Renaissance children, who imply 
their own futures, Cornell 


sets up multiple perceptions of 
time as well as of space. The 
names and faces of almost for¬ 
gotten celebrities, divas and 
ballerinas of the nineteenth 
century, often appear as vanish¬ 
ing images, identities quickly 
receding beyond our know¬ 
ledge. Clay pipes refer to the 
New York of the artist’s child¬ 
hood, suggesting that the 
distances of personal memory 


and historic past are equal; 
they are both inaccessible. 

Toys, such as jacks, balls and 
marbles refer to more general 
experiences of childhood. Play 
is one of the most important 
themes in Cornell’s art. Even 
the compositions of his works 
suggest games; both are 
generally played upon a grid. 
Like all successful games. 
















Hotel Bon Port (Ann in Memory) 1954 


Pink Palace 1946 



Cornell’s boxes are a satis¬ 
fying arrangement of control 
and release, order and chance. 

Cornell’s miniature boxes, 
these intelligent toys, play 
upon the great themes of 
twentieth century art—chance, 
change and autobiography- 
while the box, a structure first 
claimed by Cornell, has 
become one Of contemporary 


art’s central images. A dual 
image of containment and 
depth, it has perhaps become 
a symbol for the human mind, 
limited in space and by mor¬ 
tality but holding infinities of 
contemplation. Thus Cornell’s 
boxes describe the distances 
of memory and imagination 
and become mental environ¬ 
ments. illustrations of states of 
thought and emotion. 


Chicago, with its affinity for an 
art of allusion and sensibility, 
is fortunately rich in fine ex¬ 
amples of Cornell's work. 
Collectors here have long 
appreciated Cornell and this 
appreciation has made possible 
the completeness and richness 
of this present memorial ex¬ 
hibition of Cornell’s poetic art. 

Patricia Stewart 
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The most extensive exhibition of the works of Joseph 
nell c .o far organized has been prepar' d by Mr. Walter Hopps 
for ttie Pasadena Art Museum. The exhibition will open 
there Mav 3. 1066. 


strict chronological development of either content 
or style. These boxes develop, rather, through a fine¬ 
ly worked out series of tensions that exist between 


bulbs). Sometimes the sun and/or white space, radi¬ 
ally scored, schematically represent light. Cornell 
also uses mirrors, silver, and the glinting of glass, 

ai- fr.i rvf rrvQfnl fn a noiennnt 


will be lost. He conjures his own self-preservation 
out of memory. Tactilely, Cornell’s palette tints and 
discolors the majority of objects that come into 
sipht. The boxes contain no large ire as of bright 
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'Joseph Cornell, “Chant du Nightengale," 
collage with pennies, 1965. 

(Allan Stone .Galleries.) 



“Chant du Nightengale," rear. 
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• ph Cornell, “Rose Castle," Uk$xl4%", 1945. (Whitney Museum of 
American Art.) 
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ALEXANDRA CORTESI 

Joseph Cornell is the master of an art that derives 
from an eccentric and solitary imagination. Although 
his work is born out of Surrealist imagery and vo¬ 
cabulary, it cannot ultimately be classified with Sur¬ 
realism or with any other group movement. Cornell 
is a Surrealist only in the ense that “Surrealism is 
not a direction or a movement, it is a permanent 
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LOS ANGLES OOON * 

MUSEUM OF ART 

cessibility. Enjoying the admiration of the few who 
know his work, and long since a myth to the larger 
art world, Cornell lias played a significant under¬ 
ground role in the development of current American 
art. Yet he keeps nearly everything he has made, 
and sometimes even makes a copy of something 
sold, to retain it. Thus, though his output has been 
amazingly prolific, boxes for sale are scarce. (After 


time, he treasures his collection of old and rare 
books, maps, papers, and documents, begun during 
the twenties. Cornell cherishes de Nerval’s “En¬ 
cyclopedia of French Theatre” and the old maga¬ 
zines and portraits of bel canto singers as well as 
a vast collection of movie stills and portraits that 
he lias acquired. All these have been inco porated 
into the boxes. 
















eph Con l, “Americana Fantastica,” collate. (Cover of "View” 
-azine, January, 1943.) 


scattered with sand, glass fragments, spilled ink 
and a dropped quill, all lighted by a candle. . . Like 
a net of stars . a collage of a ballerina dressed 
in a cloud of stardust, dancing in a limitless space, 
illustrates Charles Henri Ford's poem “Ballet for 
Tamara T umanova” and Cornell’s love, knowledge 


Cornell about the literature of the Symbolists in the 
early forties when the two were in close mutual 
contact. Cornell has always been deeply immersed 
in the works of poets like Nova I is, Holderlin, de 
Nerval and Mallarme, whom C roll combined, as 
Motherwell remarked, with the , tairs attic. Their 


rendering of chance and flow. When the box is moved, 
the blue sand cascades and falls in random pat¬ 
terns, like a Lucretian flow of the elements. The 
broken goblet which breaks the sand’s flow suggests 
both the measurement of time, as in an hourglass, 
and the destruction of objects accomplished by his- 

tr\rir '•! i filnee ic mflHp frnm s^nrl. (.i .nical 





Jorcph Cornell, 
Galleries.) 


"Fountain Box," 12x9x4(/,\ c. 1955. (Allan Stone 


G,. . j' fno ". " c tial Navigation by Birds," 



1947. (Allan Stone 



"Celestial Navigation by Birds,” rear. 


The Pharmacy series combined this purification 
and compartmentalization of space with an explora¬ 
tion of substances. The compositions are held to¬ 
gether by the strict divisions of space played against 

the volume of the small class mnhinorc 


Suns, hotels (identified by typographical imagery), 
planets, constellations (Cassiopeia, Andromeda) are 
recurring images. They exalt, sometimes metaphysi¬ 
cally, sometimes allegorically, a light opposed by 


ittle more than a sensation of an esoteric game. 
The theme or direction of the composition is articu¬ 
lated by the back of the box. Here is the title, pasted 

over a m.-l n nf ff-i« ^ ^i r :_ ' 





















Excerpt from a mrney Album for „'_edy Lamarr d 


By 

JOSEPH CORN ^ 



long the barren wastes of 
Jking films there occasion- 
)ccur passages to remind 
gain of the profound and 
stive power of the silent 
o evoke an ideal world of 
y, to release unsuspected 
> of music from the gaze of 
nan countenance in its pris- 
’ silver light. But aside from 
scent fragments unexpect' 
encountered, how often is 
created a superb and mag- 
nt imagery such as brought 
; the portraits of Falconetti 
oan oi Arc,” Lillian Gish in 
)ken 'Blossoms,” Sibirskaya 
Menilmontant,” and Carola 
rer in “Dreigroschenoper?” 

id so we are grateful to 
1 Lamarr, the enchanted 
erer, who again speaks the 
: and evocative language of 
ilcnt nlm, if only in whis- 
at times, beside the empty 
oi the sound track. Amongst 
jv-Y>aW comedy amd tW most 
-tidal brand of c/ap-crap 
a she yet manages to retain 
th and dignity that enables 
;o enter this world of ex- 
:ve silence. 

ho has not observed in her 
ified visage qualities of a 
ous humility and spirituality 
with circumstance of cos- 
, scene, or plot conspire to 
ify her with realms of won- 
more absorbing than the 
dal ones, and where we 
already been invited by the 
that she knew as a child. 

:r least successful roles will 
1 something unique and in- 
ng— a disarming candor, 
vete, an innocence, a desire 
:ase, touching in its sinceri- 
a implicit trust she would 
v in whatsoever direction 
:ast humble of her audience 
j desire. 

1 will walk only when not bid to, 
from her bed of nothing, her hair 
e fidling to the shoulder of space, 
speak, and she will only speak if 
)ken to, she will have learned her 
yesterday and she will forget them 
row, if to-morrow come, for \t 
>/”* 


like the wind with a storm-swept 
beauty fearful to behold). 

He******* 

At the end of “Come Live 
With Me” the picture suddenly 
becomes luminously beautiful 
and imaginative with its noc- 


her earrings gleam white against 
the black hair. Her tenderness 
finds a counterpart in the sum¬ 
mer night. In a world of shadow 
and subdued light she moves, 
clothed in a white silk robe 
trimmed with dark fur, against 
dim white walls. Through the 

uunrlnur Iipc n in the 


lovingly by her crystal case th 
the gentle fabric of light tl 
surrounds her. A closer si 
shows her against the whiten 
of the pillows, while a still da 
one shows an expression of 
effable tenderness as, for p 
poses of plot, she presses a 
intermittently lights a flashUg 
against her cheek, as though 1 
features were revealed by slo 
motion lightning. 

In these scenes it is as thou 
the camera had been presic 
over by so many apprentices 
Caravaggio and Georges de 
Tour to create for her t 
benevolent chiaroscuro ... I 
studio props fade out and th 
remains a drama of light of i 
tenebroso painters ... the th 
night of Caravaggio dissol 
into a tenderer, more stai 
night of the Nativity . . . , 
will become enveloped in 
warmer shadows of Rembra: 
... a youth of Giorgione i 
move through a drama evol 
from the musical images 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
Strauss, from the opening s 
burst of sound through the s 
terranean passages into the 1 
cal soaring of the theme (apot 
osis of compassion) and into 
mystical night . . . the thunc 
ous procession of the festj 
clouds of Debussy passes 
crusader of “Comrade X” 
comes the “Man in Armor” 
Carpaccio ... in the half lig 
of a prison dungeon she 
broken in spirit upon her imp 
vised bed of straw, a h; 
guarding her tear-stained 1 
tures . . . the bitter heartbn 
gives place to a radiance of 
pression that lights up her gloo 
surroundings . . . she has carr 
a masculine name in one picti 
worn masculine garb in anotf 
and with her hair worn shoul 
length and gentle features 1 
those portraits of Rcnaissai 
youths she has slipped effort! 
ly into the role of a pain 
herself . . . le chasseur d'ima 
. . . out of the fullness of i 
heart the eyes speak ... are al 
as the eye of the camera to 
snare the subtleties and lege: 
ary loveliness of her world. . 
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Gcossen 


ese things that live in departure 

erstand when you praise them, fleeting, they look for 
:ue through something in us, the most fleeting of all."—Rilke 


bond between poetry and the plastic arts has often been 
ined, but never broken. Beth were invented to start hares in 
bushes of reality. The creative process in both arts is virtually 
same and is often called the "poetic" process because poets 
irally want to keep their name green in everything. 

oseph Cornell's work the process is most certainly poetic, so 
:h so that his "boxes" sit on the parapet of the No-Man's-Land 
ween the two arts. Here however it is a poetry o? Things., 
igs which are not only as real as this year's apples, with histories 

1 prior lives (as well as private lives), but like Proust's little 
deleines possess the power to send experience back along 
isory canals until the past has whelmed up into the present. 

3 space about the size of a top bureau-drawer, Cornell creates 
tise en scene for something like that "something else" Mallarme 
; always yearning to capture in his poetry. Had Mallarme had 
things to work with, plus space, colour and texture, he might 
e been able to corral his elusive unicorn. Desperate, with only 
uage at hs disposal, he finally forced his poetry in a visual 
ction, into the graphic layout of varied type-faces and empty 
:es. Did he foresee the Surrealists? Or did they come to rescue 
with things? 

liking of Cornell it is not inaccurate to speak of Proust and 
arme, or of Stendhal and Valery, indeed, cf French writing in 

era\. A great deal of his originality as an artist and as an 

erican comes from his familiarity with the French. And also from 
early association with Surrealism as it rolled in waves upon 

2 shores in the late 'Twenties' and early 'Thirties' Cornell's 
ersalist views, for example, parallel the Surrealist insistence 
irtistic and political internationalism, and his use of actual 
cts, though owed first to Cubist collage, reflect the dialectical 
irialism the Surrealists applauded. Cornell has never set foot 
ance, yet he knows the streets and monuments of Paris better! 

, many a hard-heeled tourist. But his "boxes", comprising the 
sr portion of his work to this moment, transcend by far any! 
mizing through association. For one thing, he is mere romantic 1 

the French romanticists. This is, of course, highly American, 
America and romanticism were born together. Th.ere is no 
tion here which predates Rousseau, or if you will, Shakespeare. 
Tocqueville found the Bard and the King James version the 
two books in every log cabin on the Pennsylvania frontier.) 
e United States it is English romanticism for the bourgeois, 
French for the elite. 

title of Mallarme's visual poem is "Un coup de des jamais 
)lira le Hazard", literally, "A throw of the dice will never 
sh Chance", but extrapolated by Roger Fry as "A thought will 
r abolish Death". Though it is only a matter of degree, a thing 
i better chance, perhaps, to give an illusion of permanence. 
)s persist even when we are not looking at them. One of 
ell's desires is to preserve the instant .the flight of birds in 
ir, the sudden turn of a beautiful head, that last burst of the 
?t which fills the heart with anguish. This wan hope for the 
mgation of the instant explains, in part at least, his passion for 
iim. He has made one himself, not exactly Surrealist but similar 
inner, by recutting a Hollywood fluke, rearranged, you can be 
to make the most, among other things 
jre or precious moment. 

ilm, of course, fascinated all the Surrealists; it permitted corn- 
shifts and reversals of time, repetition of scene and incident. 

Ring and Chain. (Courtesy Richard Feigen Gallery, Chicago.) 
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F acing page: 
t. Parrot. 

W 2. Construction with Wine Glasses. 

(Collection Museum of Contemporary Art, Houston.) 

3. Parrot. 

4. Winter Night Sky Hotel Andromeda. 

5. Medici Prince. (Collection Joseph Shapiro, Chicago.) 

6. Winter Night Sky. H6tel do I'Univers. 

7. Dovecote. 

8. Box with Broken Windows. 

9. Winter Night Sky. 

(All photographs courtesy Stable Gallery, New York.) 

arid the juxtaposition of the incongruous. For some of them, involved 
in the possibilities of Freudian dream interpretation, the film was a 
windfall. Cornell is not concerned with Freud or the analysis-type 
dream. These are "ready-mades" he cannot use. Whatever appears 
in his work that suggests either is the result of an unconscious 
process. He admits to "obsessions" of which he is thoroughly 
aware, and to the sudden thought, the recognition that something 
he sees or imagines belongs to one of the several categories he 
is working on at a time. These "categories" are to be found 
through repetition of certain titles; Portraits, Winter Night Skies, 
Trade Winds, Dovecotes, Sand Fountains, etc. Besides these there 
are assemblages too large and too recherche to fit the rather 
economic tightness of the boxes. For the present these are simply 
called "Explorations", often containing fifty to a hundred pieces?., 
notes, clips from books and magazines, photographs and engrav¬ 
ings, objects, etc., all spiralling outward in visual and verbal sense 
from a core idea such as the "Colombier" (Dovecote), whose form 
and content, it proves, could literally begin a new world, or at 
least new paths through the old. Henry Miller once made a remark 
that he could educate a child by beginning with the pine knot in 
his door. Since these "explorations" illustrate lucidly how the 
poetic mind leaps from objective thing to subjective thing, from 
geometries to organism, from idea to image and back again; how 
sensual experience, mind, memory and projection come together 
and depart sharing secrets, the poetic insight becomes less of a 
mystery and more of a wonder. One of the lesser-known Surreal¬ 
ists, Georges Hugnet, once wrote that "Surrealism is first and 
foremost a method of investigation and contains in itself a forco 
which always existed, a faculty as permanent as dreaming" This 
can be read in broader terms, for it applies to all striving, radical art. 

Dust as M allarme reached out for words, lor phrases, usually those 
signifying things, as Marcel Raymond points out, "a fan, a head of 
hair, a painted piece of porcelain, a trinket, a console table" so 
Cornell reaches toward the actual objects themselves. They come 
from the dusty shelves of second-hand shops, from dimestores, 
from packages washed up on the beach, from rare books and cheap 
atlases, from anywhere. None is junk, yet none is selected for the 
value of itself, but only for its possible incorporation into a going 
obsession. These engravings, mice, charts of the stars, photos, 
sherry glasses, pipes and dolls are sought and censored even more 
than they are found. In other words, there is purpose beforehand 
What final form his image will take depends upon the crystallizat¬ 
ion. This is Stendhal's word, invented in his treatise, "De I'Amour". 
it is also Cornell's word. The novelist invented it after he heard 
that a branch cast into a salt mine would become "arrayed with an 
infinity of sparkling, dazzling diamonds", and he wrote that crys- 
lallization is "the operation of the mind which, from everything 
oresented to it, draws the conclusion that there are new perfections 

n the object of its love" Stendhal, the most amorous and the most 
jnsuccessful of lovers, turned all his own passions into divine 
xmedios, but he knew something about the relation of art to love, 
lomething more pervasive and potent than our dull word, sub- 
imdtion, could ever suggest. 

because of his procedure by insight through obsessions, Cornell is 
:ne of the few biographers in the plastic arts. Within the restricted 
pace, derived in our time from analytical cubism, and assisted 
>erhaps by Yankee ships in bottles and Swiss clocks under bell- 
ars, he has been able to construct a nature analogous to the 
ature of a personality and its moment. In some instances like 
everal of the Medici prince and princess series, he has produced 
situation decidedly Renaissance and yet decidedly modern. With 
he black and white photographic reproduction of his wistful 
sitter" in the center, behind a coloured glass darkly, the artist 
icorporates in a semi-cinematic fashion a strip of smaller identical 


Sometimes the subject's family appear, too, along with maps of 
ms city s streets and more minute materia appropriate to subject 
and idea. One is drawn to these, but suspiciously, for their incant- 
atory quality seems a bit too pat, too much, and too pictorial! At 
the time most of these were done (the 1940s), Cornell was still a 
Surrealist in the Dali sort of way. He seems to have wanted to 
preserve and commemorate everything he could. A friend once 
told him "it might be impossible to make a monument to every 
moment". This particular obsession has been quite universal. In 
this wish to secure the fleeting, he was, in a sense, prophecying 
one of the preoccupations of the Action painters who wanted to 
record the instant of creation itself, to document the immediate 
combat with the canvas and turn it into an historical act. 

This modern effort to squeeze the ephemeral for every last drop 
of indelible juice, like the housewives who work over the crab- 
apples till the bag runs clear, signifies a terror unexpressed per¬ 
haps since Webster wrote the "Duchess of Malfi". Yet the recoil 
from the sense of the transitory is part of human history, from 
before the Pyramids to last year's baseball record-book. Art is a 
docjge, but it answers to a basic human need. 

Could there be a more logical art form for this purpose than the 
"box" as conceived by Cornell? Not only in its appearance at this 
juncture, but in its likeness to the most ancient of human efforts to 



Winter Night Sky. 


commemorate the events of life in the prehistoric burial mound 
and the Egyptian tomb. Even in the poverty of the former and the 
richness of the latter, the objects are burdened with extensible 
meanings, meanings not confined to ritual or function, but which 
project beyond into the infinite inconstancy of forms, suggesting 
now this, now that, and all at once—always. We have not yet 
learned how to read forms completely. For the sake of future art 
historians I hope we never shall. Even at their most Greek abstract¬ 
ness, nudely geometric, the mind refuses to leave them alone 
And placed in dialectical tension, ball to column, square to circle, 
symmetry to disorder, the reverberations can follow an Einstein 
into the mathematical continuum. Valery, a poet-mathematician 
new this, and Rilke knew it when he wrote that "... even the 
moaning of grief purely determines on form, serves as a thing, or 
dies into a thing ..." 

For the sake of clarity an exploration into some of the possibilities 
of plastic and poetic interaction in Cornell's obiects is called fnr 














HPproceed without the artist's sanction or assistance. Two 
pc/ay pipes such as were used by American children for 
ing soap bubbles around the turn of the century appear with 
bowls inverted cattycorners, probably to suggest a boy and 

l, but also to relieve some of the symmetry of the piece. The 
glass is the receptacle for the soapy water, but since Cornell 

used it in many boxes, having found a crate of them washed 
m the beach, it could stand for a gift of the sea, for the Holy 
I from the King Arthur stories, for, indeed, all things sacra- 
al. Also for woman and the fairies of childhood. The map of 
noon, exotically of German origin, enters in relation to bubbles, 
e magic and irridescence are similar and romantically asso- 
d. The five round cork-floats at the top are also bubbles; they 
on the sea as bubbles in the air and they are tied together 
ibly because there were five members of Cornell's family, one 
3 m a sister. The moon, of course, controls the tides. At the 

m, on the beach, is a small conch-type shell fastened to a 
of fish-shaped drift-wood or cork, a tidal derelict. The hor- 

il wand ending in a ball may have been used by the children 
uch or burst the bubbles, and fairies use it to create their 



A Smiling Sun: 3udy Tyler, In Mcmoriam. 195?. 
(Photograph courtesy Bennington College.) 



Soap Bubble Sot. 1936-37. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Maremont, Chicago.) 



Night Sky. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ferber, New York ) 


magic circles. The mirror at right angles brings its own paradox¬ 
ical mysteries of the Self, gf mystical space, as well as actual 
movement and changing light. 

As I have described it, this piece is obviously laden with senti¬ 
ment, but no more perhaps than many paintings by, say, Miro. 
Compared to much of the even more sentimental eroticism of many 
great painters (Goya, Rubens, Watteau, De Kooning and Pollock) 
it can hardly be charged with bathos. In fact, when you look at it 
simply as an object, it's pretty cool. But it was a coolness he could 
not always maintain. Sometimes the colour became a little too 
harmonic or the relations too perfect, producing an overaoiding 
sentiment affecting the depth of the more important meanings. 
American perfectionism can go awry sometimes, as can the French. 
After the war he seems to have become what we may call a post- 
Surrealist; moving in the same direction as the American painters 
who grew out of Surrealism to become Abstract Expressionist. The 
boxes became mere abstract, colder in atmosphere with the 
"Winter Night Skies", the "Dovecotes" and their magnificently 
austere relative, the "Box with the broken windows" (1953). The 
latter is perhaps the finest piece Cornell has ever made ..not be¬ 
cause it is austere and pure, but rather because all of the imagin¬ 
ative power imployed in the more lyrical boxes which had gone 
before seems suddenly to have been released into the simplest 
possible conception. Five years of bombs could not kill Hitler, but 
they were responsible for the tiny Lueger pellet which did. Sim¬ 
plicity is arrived at after great travail. 

When I performed the exegetical operation on the "Soap Bubble 
Set" above, it was done simply to demonstrate the linkage, which 
is classic, after all, between seemingly disparate things and their 
associative powers. In the larger framework of Cornell's wnoie 
oeuvre, however, we should have to go deeper and deeper, carry¬ 
ing along each of his symbols, personal as well as universal, using 
them like crossed searchlights against each other. We should have 
to ask why a box dedicated In Memoriam to a young actress named 
3udy Tyler, who was recently killed in an auto accident on her 
way to a TV program, was painted in white and yellow and con¬ 
tained a smiling sun while the Medici children peer poignantly 
and obsequious behind their blue or sepia windows, the colours 
of early movies, in other words what faith or failure of it deter¬ 
mined the mood. And we should have to bring all our culture to 
bear on the intrinsic meanings of the rectangle and cube, the circle 
and ball, the spiral and graph, the cup and column, and aiso the 
stars, theatrical as well as astronomical, the mirror and the pane, 
shattered or clear, and we should have to pursue a dozen baller¬ 
inas across the 19th century as if they were doves from the aove- 
cotes, flying holy and high, or resting in the wombs of their nests, 
or eternally absent from hemes, abandoned, locking like modern 
apartment houses after the elevators stop. And we wonder if the 
cracks in the windows were caused by the doves who tried, poor 
birds, to get back in, to return to their house of many mansions 
which has mirrors for walls, or where they may find nothing but 
painted circles as in a recently renovated box whose guts have 
been torn out and now resembles some of the most recent acstract 
painting with its back to the wall. 




































I can remember when, as a child, I thought the dimension of the 
universe was a shoebox because I peopled it with images, objects and 
drama, which it appeared to contain. Its boundaries were visible, 
neat and portable. It is easy to think of the world as a toy when you 
are a child, impossible to do so when you are grown up. However, 
Joseph Cornell shows that toys can be created and presented to the 
adult world as legitimate objects. These are creative toys, these 
princely and poetical contrived objects of Joseph Cornell. Their 
envelopes are all boxes, but sturdy ones, closer in significance to a 
jewel-box than a shoebox, but with all the power of Pandora’s chest 
in their mysterious, but beautiful and untrivial, machinery. 

The instinct of the child to reduce the world to conform to his im¬ 
agined, tender and scowling godhead, reappears in Joseph Cornell 
as a ritual and a projection of the adult imagination. Magic and fate 
—these grave and unquestionable elements—are involved. The mouse 
trapped in a mousetrap, gazing at the equally tabooed doors of egress 
as though at pictures in a museum: is it not a symbol of the adult 
shackled by a world too big and difficult for him? Joseph Cornell 
wraps this feeling in an apartment which you can carry in a large 
purse. Garbo is here in a guise inevitable but with an allure you 
could hardly expect. So is Watteau’s Gille, re-issued from Joseph 
Cornell’s sensibility in limpid, mobile, unspeakable charm. 

Joseph Cornell’s work is analytical reconstruction of a poetic 
association in terms of the toy and the permanent and inescapable 
value of bric-a-brac, clippings, jetsam. 

The poor, children and old people collect strings, useless articles, 
fetiches beyond price. Joseph Cornell transforms this practice and 
raises it to an art. We would transform our world into a more live¬ 
able one, a kinder and more solidly glamorous one. Joseph Cornell, 
master of the world as a bilboquet, transforms the tired brooding on 
messy things into the crystal perception of form and color; he ca- 
thedralizes the thought too silly to mention and returns lost articles 

of the imagination. _ ^ 

Parker Tyler 
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I Cornell’s ‘Medici Slot Machine’ (left), ‘Sun Box’ and 
[ ‘Grand Hotel Semiramis’: Microscopic vaudeville 
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Paradise Regained 


The great seventeenth-century poet 
George Herbert called the spring “a box 
where sweets compacted lie.” For more 
than 30 years Joseph Cornell has been 
making his necromantic boxes, compact¬ 
ing therein the sweets of man's short 
season in the universe. Several months 
ago the Pasadena Art Museum mounted 
a large exhibition of these marvelous 
works, and now Diane Waldman has as¬ 
sembled 78 of them in a brilliant show at 
New York's Guggenheim Museum, where 
she is a research fellow. 

Cornell is the most fundamental kind 
of artist—he is a magician, he changes 
people through the creation of a formal 
process. His stealthy little boxes, all of 
them more or less 12 by 15 inches and 
4 inches deep, are tiny theaters, tem¬ 
ples, traps for the imagination, which 
force the viewer to both contract and 
expand his vision, and in that sensuous 
pulsation of eye and mind a new sense 
of human form and fate is magically 
triggered. Look into a Cornell box, what 
do you see? Behind the glass you see a 
cut-out parrot, silent on its perch, gazing 
across the inches as if they were infin¬ 
ity, and accompanied like some ancient 
bird-prince by attendant objects—a spool, 
a chain, a cork ball. 

Microcosm: So? Wait. Watch. Your 
eye muscles loosen. The box expands. It 
loses all size and becomes a pure har¬ 
mony of shape, distance, substance. 


ville of memory and desire, where, if 
a tom label could only find a thimble, 
and meet it under a scrap of wire mesh, 
paradise would be regained. In Cor¬ 
nell's boxes they do meet, and that does 
happen. 

Cornell is like a great poet whose love 
for certain words is really a love for cer¬ 
tain visions and energies, like a great mu¬ 
sician whose love for certain sounds is 
really a love for certain tensions in the 
time-space continuum. He loves certain 
forms and flotsam—his birds, his cork 
balls, his cordial glasses, his apothecary 
bottles, his old maps, his dolls, his prints 
of Renaissance princes, his marbles, his 
sea shells, his curtain rings, his com¬ 
passes, his coiled watch springs, his 
weathered wood, his mirrors. In his box¬ 
es he brings all of them together in a 
celestial domesticity which is both ab¬ 
stract and real, like any true marriage. 

Logic: So, although he has been 
classed with the surrealists, and the cub¬ 
ists, and the pure abstractionists, he is 
really none of those, as he himself insists. 
Rather, he is one of those instinctive ge¬ 
niuses who bring together all the esthetic 
logics of a period. It is best, in a way, to 
compare him not with painters but with 
a supreme photographer like Atget, who 
turned the old Paris streets into ineffable 
and poignant pattern, and with the great 
early filmmakers like Eisenstein, who 
turned the flicker of life into the esthetic 
dynamite of human behavior. 

Indeed, old films are another of the 


on Utopia Boulevard in Queens, where 
he has lived since 1929, Cornell was 
mourning more thap the corruption of a 
vision. He was mourning his mother and 
younger brother, both of whom had lived 
with him until, recently, both died. 

‘T'ru the sixth Joseph Cornell,'' he said, 
“but with the world as it is today nobody 
cares—there's a letdown in the feeling 
for family. Life is going to be so different 
in the future. I have a feeling of fresh¬ 
ness for an era that's past, the romantic 
era, when there was more unity: Taglio- 
ni, Berlioz, Delacroix, Chopin, Liszt—all 
of one piece. If you can go back and get 
this spirit you can in a way recapture all 
the wonderful things that have disap¬ 
peared with civilization.” 

Driftwood: Cornell's boxes are like lit¬ 
tle hotel rooms where this integrated 
past can visit the fragmented present. “I 
never went to college and I never had an 
art lesson,” says the thin, white-haired, 
blue-eyed artist. “I can't draw, paint, 
sculpt, make lithographs. My work was 
a natural outcome of love for the city.” 
He produces very few magic boxes now, 
and Cornell boxes are hard to find. An 
“average” one would bring about $6,000 
and an outstanding one about $15,000. 
“I'm not very sanguine about the pros¬ 
pect of making more boxes—I don't think 
I'm strong enough any more. Boxes take 
a terrific toll of you. I had to run around 
and find the materiel myself. It was won¬ 
derful finding things—I remember the 
dream extravaganza of going after drift- 
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The good giant 
(For giants alw. 
Passed his hand 
With five legs r 
(Somewhere the 
Someday the te 
For tears, like I 
As quick as heo 
Over the sleepii 
There where the 
(Still as the phc 
Had lost all ho; 
Hand or lip, s'- 
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AMARA on h.r to« go.s through mowflak.s. 

Urg. and whit. a. Ilttl. butt.rfl;.. 

Wh?ch nev.r light on th. tarn. plac. twic. dr * 

And never quite lie down. 

Tamara's to.t too. t.em to skim th. ground 
As though th. gr..n grass w.r. g'«"«' 

As it to touch it she would drown. 

Yes the slow grass would turn to quick wate 
If only to hold Tamara all around. 

But a house is being built for her 
With tiger-tooth nails and rugs of bees fu , 

The front doorknob is a J " d '"T9 . 

Went bv a qiant the first time he sa 
A piouette! ('Twas Tamara in the snow.) 

The sun with tongue of tofUit «oM - t 
Carves the windows in the walls of mis 
And windowpanes are tears ot |oy 
Brought by boys who h.ard Tamara s nam. 

Spoken in their dreams! Ah, Tamara s 

H.art ,i... a l.ap and Lap. with h.r * 

* To the shimmering door wheresne k 

Although the door is a wide-open rose 
(Its doorknob core a great dewdrop) 

The rose must close before the door will open. . . 

* ^a«.^plu 0 m 0 :. i an r r d p y .iaU OV oV ,^2SUb raft.r, 

r.'fnd^ T*cVna‘T.J5ia. 

n*f,h b t' a , C hon.y ? 

Tamara turns her great green eyes 

On his eyes, green too, as only eyes can be. 

He holds out a key, she holds out ^ 

But the snowflakes, hard as diamond b,utterfl 
Have stopped in midair like a net of stars 
★ That no one, nor the melancholy man 

Nor even Tamara can move among! 


Jk 


Sfiartes 

ftenri 

eFord 


But where is Tamar. 


Make a fountain, rc 
And he always watc 
Catching the snow 
Butterflies melting c 














AN OX 

An ox. Is it 
an ox or an ax? 
It is no ox. Oh 
fy! It is an ox. 
It is my ox. My 
is by me. He is up at us. 
am i up to an ox? Go, it 
i ox. Ha! no. It is no ox. 
no ox? It is an ox. It is my ox. 






tAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

RIDDLE ► 

► 


Begotten, and born, and dying, with noise, 
The terror of women, and pleasure of boys; 
Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I m chiefly unruly when strongest confined. 
For silver and gold I don’t troub ! e my head, 
But all I delight in are pieces of lead; 

Except when I trade with a ship or a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark 
No lady was ever more fond of a spark; 

THe moment I get one my soul’s all on fire, 

I roar out my joy, and in transport expire. 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 


^▼▼▼▼YYYYTYVYYTVTYYYYYYYTYYTTTYT 


AFTER SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Last Sunday in church I noticed a feeble old 
man as we were leaving, stop and reach from the 
aisle into the pew to pick up a fan and read what 
funeral home it was donated by. 

Howard McConkiiky, mjed 7 

















